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CONDITION OF THE POOR, 


Ix accordance with that law of love by which we | hitter 


are taught “to look upon the things of another as | 
it is right that we should | 


well as our own,” 


extend our vision beyond the limits of our every day | 


walks in life. The social tendencies of our natures 


are so strong that there is hardly an attribute of tht | 


mind which may not be benefited by increased intima- | 


on 


cv with the condition of our fellow-creatures, Thi 

wisdom of many of the testimonies revealed to 
Christian mind, can only be appreciated by the in- 
tellect through this enlarged knowledge. Let us in- 
stance, fer example, our testimony to plainness an’ 
simplicity in our mode of living. Its importance t 
ourselves spiritually, every mind to whom it has 
been revealed has of course verified—but without the 
knowledge we are advocating, we will hardly be like- 
ly to appreciate its importance to the temporal wel 
fare of mankind generally. How many for instance 
are aware of the amount of misery and death result 
ing from the custom of using highly polished cut 
lery 2? Those who are not informed may consult ai 
article in a former number of this paper headed th 
«: Grinders of Sheffield.” Who of us while replen 
ishing our often already superabundant wardrobe with 
articles of.a quality and texture that a few centuries 
ago a monarch might have desired in vain, pause to 
inquire how it is that these fabrics now are so abun- 
dant and so reduced in price? how many consumers 
of these are acquainted with the enormous evils and 
accumulating miseries of the factory systemby which 
they are produced,—evils which not ouly aticct thi 
present race of operatives to a pitiable degree, but 
in addition to this necessarily entail upon their child- 
ren disease and decripitude for generations to come. 

We find in alate British Journal the following : 

It is computed by qualified authorities that the an- 


nual loss of life fro a filth and bad ventilation is grea- | 
ter than the loss from death and wounds in any imoc-| 


ern war in which this country (England) has been 
engage od. I'he Poor Law Commissioners state thai 
«of the 43,000 cases of widowhood and the 1i2.,- 
000 cases of destitute orphanage returned trom the 
poor rates of England and Wales alone, it appears 
that the greater proportion of deaths oi the heads of 
families arise from diseases propagated by removabk 
causes*”’ 

It is difficult on this subject to keep within 
reasonable limits in an article like this, its beari 
are so numerous on the mental and moral interests o! 
mankind and its wlustrations so diversified. We do n 
now aimat more than exciting an interest in the sub- 
ject and to call attention to the following extract trom 
a notice of A Report oN THE SANATARY CONDITION 
OF THE LaBorRING PopuLaTion oF Great Lririan, 
which we take from Johnson’s Medico-C hirurgi- 
cal Review, among the manifold evils arising 
from their condition, the view here given of th 
connected with the inferment of the dead and its 
consequences may serve as a kind of standard fo 
judging of the others—the Review states, 

The inquiry into the injuries, physical and 
moral, to the survivors occasioned by the de/ay 
of interments, discloses a picture of misery and 


sickness at once hopeless and helpless, and of | 


moral prostration and recklessness, such as no! jn most eases of alike kind) the only one for sleeping, 


| 


i don’s « kpense by Mr. Wild, the Secretary of the 


| sb nt eds 
j statisth 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


| had but a single room, and 623 only one bed !— | 


occupied one 
| i 


{ 


twelve feet square, and a fire always in it, being (as 


| their bed-room, their kit iene their wash- hdithie, their 
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‘pe riod | probal ly ever surpassed, and furnishes a 
noral to our boasted civilization. 
This part of the Report begins by premising | 
that— 
“Ina lar 


land in some of t 


pro} portion of cases in the metropolis, | 
‘rves for o family of te laboring chisses; it js 


sitting-room, their dining-room: and, when the Vv do| 


not follow any gut-door occupation, it is freque ntly | 
he vork-room and their shop. In this one room | 
hey aie born, and live, and sleep, and die amidst the | 


other inmates. 


And the statistical inquiry made at Lord San-| 


. 


«1 Society, as to the condition of the work -| 


ing classes, shows that, in the parish of St. | 


| George’s, Hanover Square, and in the immediate | 


vicinity therefore of the most opulent residences | 
of the mett ‘opolis, 1465 families had for their 
residence 2175 rooms, and of these 929 families | 


| 


Need we wonder, then, at the statement which | 
follows as a corollary, that out of 3945 persons | 
839 were found to be ill, and yet the season was | 
not unhe salthy. One family in eleven had a third | 


room (but not unoccupied) in which to place a 


| corpse. This however, turns out to be a favora- 
| ble view—from an examination made by a Com-| 


mittee of the Statistical Society into the condition | 
of the poorer classes in the borough of Mar ylebone, | 
it appears that not one f family in a hundred had a 
third room Moreover, it was found that 159 

families and 1 single persons occ upled part of 

nd 382 families and 56 single persons | 
room each. 


a TOC™M, a 


[In this state of things let us see what takes 
ace when sickness ends in death. In answer 
n of how long the dead body is re- 
tained in Oy room beside the living? Mr. 


Leonard, tl lical officer of the parish of St. |: 
Martin’s in the Fi ields, replies— 
“Tf the person has subseribed to a elub, or the | 


ircumstances to afford the expense of | 


the fun kes place generally, on the followin: 

Sunday, if the death has oecurred « arly in the we 

but if towards the end of the week. then it is some- 
time } ] til the Sunday week afier. 1! the | 


VV . ] 8 ° in One Case il Was twelve dj ig ee 
[n t! ses I have 


subscription had been collected 


known much opposiuon to 
divent neighbours; and in some instances, | 
i nly several davs, I have been ap- | 
lied to it the case to the relieving office 
that it} iried by the parish,” 
ition is the corpse usually or! 
‘—Am nest the Trish. it does nol 
‘ase the person may have died, it| 

s retained lor many days, laid out upon the 
8s, and adorned with the best the, 


t, until the coron:ch has heen pers | 


! ’ . . | Lb . ‘ ° 
mea. ] ‘rs and other contagious (diseases | ; 
0 ited, I rethenioer a case of 
TO | from the Fever Hospiial to Bul-| 


‘living, and cooking in. 


| quences followed ; 





he manuf: eis districts, one room | 


‘was taken to the Fever Hospitai. 


ithe remains of the dead? 
| first visit the room is a degree of indifference to the 


| there are greater rarks of ‘spect % and decene ‘Ve 


that their fee 


until familiarity is induced,—retained, 


disfiguring 
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I mention these as being 
particular cases, from which most marked conse- 
but I have very many others, in 
which the retention of the body has been fraught 
with serious results to the survivors. 

“ Will you deseribe the consequences of such re- 
Upon the 9th of March, 1840, M ——— 
He died there, 
and without my knowledge the body was brought 
back to his own room. ‘The usual practice, in such 
cases, is to receive them into a lock-up room, set 
apart for that purpose in the workhouse. I find that 
| upon the 12th his step-son was taken ill, he was re- 
moved immediately to the Fever Hospital. Upon 
the 18th the barber who shaved the corpse was taken 


tention ? 


€/ ill, and died in the Fever Hospital, and upon the 


27th, another step-son was taken ill, and removed 
also. 

ss Upon the 18th of December, 1840, [———and 
her infant were brought, ill with fever to her father’s 
room in Kagle-court, which was about ten feet square 


| with a small window of four panes ; the infant soon 


died. Upon the 15th of January 1841, the orand- 


| mother was taken ill; upon the 2d of Febru: iry the 


grandfather also. ‘There was but one bedstead in the 
room. ‘hey resisted every offer to remove them, 
ind I liad no power to compel removal. ‘The corpse 
of the grandmother lay beside her husband upon the 
same bed, and it was only when he became de lirious 
and ineapable of resistance that I ordered the removal 
of the body to the dead room, and him to the Fever 
Hospital. He died there, but the evil did not stop 
lhe re: two children, who followed their father’s body 
to the grave, were, the one within a week and the 
ther within ten days, also victims to the same dis- 
In short, five out of six died.”’ 

A step further and we read the moral effects. 

* Do you observe any peculiarity of habit amongst 
the lower classes accompany ing this familiarit y with 


What I observe when I 


presence of the corpse: the family is found eating or 


|drinking or pursuing their usual callings, and the 


hildren pl ying. 


there 18 an opport or of pone the corpse by itself, 


Amongst the middle classes, where 


ed 


t «* 


Another witness states— 
* When deaths oceur in this class the corpse can- 


!not be laid out without occupying the space where 


the family have to work (the father or mother wea- 


i ving, aud children winding or rendering other assis- 


iance,) or in the room where thes live and Cat, ‘This 
[ amof opinion, has a very debasing effect on the 
orals of this clans of the communitv, making es- 
cially the rising generation so familiar with death 
ings are not hurt by it: it has also a 


erv injurious phy sical effect. frequenttv propagating 
7 5 


isease In a rapid manner and toan immense extent. 


The truth of the following observations does 


‘is . 4 
not aamit of doubt. 


* ‘The mental etleets on the elder children or meim- 
: of the familv of the retention of the body In the 


living room, day afier day, and during meal times, 


as the body 


yamonly is, during all this time in the sordes ot 


‘lis ‘ase, the progress of change and decomposition 


i remains and adding disgust to fa- 


nsequences were dreadful; and | miliaritvhare attested to be of the most demora- 


eda girl named 
vorkhouse, from a room in the same | 
feould not remain two minutes in it: the || 
| 


Wilson. to the in- lizine 


eharacter. Such deaths occur sooner or later 


| in various forms in every poor family ; and in neigh- 


ourhoods where there are no sanatary regulations, 


iorrible stench arose irom a corpse which had died | where they are ravage vl by epide Mmies. such se enes 


Pk en bee a hee Bes eee fe 
4 plithisis twelve days before, and the coffin stood |; are doubly familiar to the alk population.’ 


across the foot of the bed within eighteen inches of 
it, ‘Phis was in a small room not above ten feet by | which abound in our penal records indicative of the 
prevalence of habits af savage brutality and careless- 
ness of life amongst the labouring population; byt 


“ Astonishment is freque ntly excited by the cases 
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crimes, like sores, will commonly be found to be the 
result of wider influences than are externally mani- 
fest; and the reasons for such astonishment, will be 
diminished in proportion as those circumstances are 
examined, which influence the minds and habits of 
tion more powerfully than prec epts or book 

\mong these demoralizing circumstan- 
ces, whic! appear to be preventible orremovable, are 
those which the present inquiry brings to light.— 
Disrespect for the human form under sufferings, in- 
difference or carelessness at death,—or at that de- 
struction which follows—is rarely found among the 
uneducated, unconnected with acallousness to others’ 
pains, and arecklessness about life itself. A known ef- 
fect on uneducated survivors of the fre quency of death 
amongst youth or persons in the vigor of ‘life, is to 
create a reckless avidity for immediate e njoyme nt.— 
Some examples of the demoralization attendant on 
such circumstances, cannot but be apparent in the 
evidence arising in the course of this inquiry into 
other practices connected with interments, 

“ The whole of this I can testify, from personal 
knowledge, to be just. With the upper classes, 
a corpse excites feelings of awe and respect; with 
the lower orders, in these districts, it is often tre: ated 
with as little cerimony, as “a carease in a butcher’s 
shop. Nothing can exceed their desire for an impo- 
sing funeral ; nothing can surpass their efforts to ob- | 
tain it; but the deceased remains share none of the 
reverence which this anxiety for their becoming buri- 
al would seem to indicate. ‘The inconsistency is en- 
tirely, or at least in great part, to be attributed to a 
single circumstance—that the body is never absent 
from their sight—eating, drinking, or sleeping, it is 
still by their side; mixed up with all the ordinary 
functions of daily life, till it beeomes as familiar to 
them as when it lived and moved in the family cir- 
cle. From familiarity it is a short step to desecra- 
tion. ‘Thebody stretched out upon two chairs, is 
pulled about by the children, made to serve as a rest- 
ing place for any article thatis in the way, and is not 
seldom the hiding-pl: ice for the beer-bottle or the gin 
if any visiter arrives inopportunely, Viewed as an 
outrage upon human feeling, this is bad enough ; but 


the popula 
education. 


who does not see that when the respect for the dead, 


that is, for the human form in its most awful stage, 
is gone, the whole mass of social sympathies must 


be weakened—perhaps blighte d and de stroyed? At 
it removes that wholesome fear of death 


any rate 
which is the last hold upon a hardened conscience. 


‘They have gazed upon it so perpetually, they have 
grown so intimate with its terrors, that they no longer 


dread it, even when it attacks themselves, and the 
heart which vice has deadened to every appeal of re- 
livion, is rendered callous to the natural instinct of fear. 


CRLPAAAAAAEO 


From the British Friend’ 


EARLY DAYS AMONG FRIENDS IN THE 
COUNTY OF KENT. 
1675. Collected at Folkstone, for the loss of 


Iriends in Northampton, by fire, amongst the men 
Friends £4 5s. amongst the women Friends, 14s. 3d. 

1676. 
‘Truth beyond the seas, the sum of £2 6s., which 
was carried into the Quarterly Meeting. 

1679. Collected for the redemption of Friends in 
slavery, and for other service, the sum of £2 19s. 6d, 
which was paid into the Quarterly Meeting. 

N. B. Itis presumed that the Friends held in 
slavery here alluded to, were such as had been taken 
prisoners at sea, by Pirates, known in those days 
under the character of Algerine Corsairs and $8 sallee 
Rovers, whose practice it was, to plunder the vessels 
which they captured, and to sell the crew and pas- 
sengers as Slaves on the coast of Barbary and other 
Mahometan States. In the early numbers of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Epistles, the circumstance of sev- 
eral Friends being held in captivity amongst the 
‘lurks and other Mahometans, is there brought be- 
fore the Society from year to year, and information 
given of the measures which those, under the ap- 
pointment, had taken, for their redemption, At the 
Yearly Meeting of 1691, Joseph Wasey, one of the 
Friends late ly redeemed from slavery, gave an ac- 
count to the meeting of the great h: ardships the cap- 
tives were obliged to endure, being lodged on the 
damp ground under arches, miser ably fed, and seanti- 
ly clothed, besides being forced to labor hard, and 
( ‘ompelle -d, sometimes, to run from sun rise to sun set 
with heavy loads, fullowed by the whips of the cruel 
and capricious drivers. 





















Collected at Folkstone, for the service of 


Many of the captives had perished through ex-| 


treme hardships and want of food, which probably 


would have been the case with Friends also, had not: 
frequent relief been afforded them from the Society | 


in England. Joseph Wasey, one of the captives had 
an interview with the Empe ror of Morocco, pleading 
in behalf of his suffering Friends held in captivity at 
Macqueness, in Barbary. ‘This absolute mon- 
arch heard our friend with moderation, although ma- 
ny times before he had killed those instanly, who 


happened, on any occasion, to give him offence. At, 


this time, there still remained nine English Friends, 
captives at Marqueness, and three at Murbay, re- 
specting whom Jeseph Wasey, reported to the meet- 


ing :—** Their sufferings are lamentable, yet the | 


Lord’s power has wonderfully preserved them, and 
greatly restrained the fury and cruelty of that Em- 
peror towards poor Friends there.” 


at stated times, for publie, worship, and thit several 
others joined them by convincement. 

Those pr fessing with Friends, among the captives 
at Algiers, had so increased by convincement, that | 
| George Fox addressed them with an encouraging 
|epistle; of which the following is an extract: 
| My desire is, that the Lord may preserve you | 
all that do meet in the name of Jesus, that in your 
lives, and conversations, and words, you may preach 
righteousness, and holiness, and godliness, “and the 
life of truth, so that you [in conduct and conversa- 
tion } may answer [to] the spirit of God, both in the 
‘Turks, and Moors, and the rest of the captives : that 
God’s city may be set upon the holy hill there, which 
cannot be hid; but that all may see it with the light 
wherewith Christ hath enlightened every man that 
cometh into the world; and that Christ’ s ensign may 
be set up in those parts : that, with His light in all | 
men, they may see it and flock to it.’ 

1686. ‘The meeting being come together, the} 
other meetings being called, 
Sandwich: and there was nothing offered by any, 


and Sarah Sonds concerning their being ad-| 
mitted to marriage, he not being a Friend, and, upon | 
consideration, the meeting admits, that, if he was | 
willing to take her amongst Friends,* their marriage 
would be permitted. 

N. B. It does not appear by the subsequent min- 
utes, that this marriage ever took place. 

From the following minute, it appears that Meet-| 
ings for Worship on First-day, were sometimes held 
alternately, at several places in succession : 

17, 5th month, 1688. ‘The meetings being called | 
over, none appeared from Deal; and the matter 
about settling the meetings about Wingham being 
brought in, in writing, to be settled as followeth; That 
is, one First-day at Preston, at Henry Tideman’s— 


—ye next F irst-day, at Martha Marbrooke’s [sup- | 
pose at Wingham ;)] and the next First-day at Ash, | 
at John Love’s which this meeting assents unto. 

The following minutes, fixes the hour of meeting 
which, to us, in this day, appears not the best ar- 
rangement : 

Ordered at the men’s meeting, this, 
month, 1690 : 
eral monthly meeting, should be set from this time 
forward by the eleventh hour at farthest, and that Do- 
ver First-day meeting be set by the 12th hour, and 
the Fifth-day meeting be set by the 


terbury F ‘irst-day meeting to be set by the 12th hour, 
and their Fifth-day meeting by the 3d hour; and 
Wingham meeting to be set by the 11th hour, and 
Nunington meeting y® same. 

1692. Was 
Folkstone, for the suffering Friends in Ireland, by 
reason of the war in that kingdom, the just sum of 
£7. 

1723. Folkstone Monthly Meeting, held at Nun- 
ington ;—-At this meeting, Alexander Collman ac- 
quainted us that Grace Denn, of Deal, wanted a 
Gowne, &c. she being very poor of Cloes; ye meet- 
ing has ordered ye sd Alexander to supply her 
with them, and bring the charge to the next Quarter- | ° 
ly Meeting. 

1730. Disbursed to J. Whiting, for keeping 
Elizabeth Brown 13 weeks, at 2s. N.B. This 
remuneration was afterwards reduced to 1s. 6d., and 





*Or be married acecrding to the manner of Friends. 


Itappears the | 
Friends in captivity assembled (wherever practicabte) | 


there was none from | 


except Daniel Lopdell proposed the matter of John| 


ye next First-day, at Sandwich, at Thomas March’s | 


16th of 7th | 
That the said meeting with the gen-|, 


12th hour, and |. 
their Fourth-day meeting, by the second hour; Can-| . 


then collected among Friends at| 


must have been for board and lodging only ; as there 
were liberal grants for clothing and other necessaries 
besides, 

1736. At the Monthly Meeting held at Canter- 

bury, it “as ordered that the Friends of Canterbury 
‘should let Elizabeth Collins have money, as much 
_as needed towards buying her a strong plain gown, 
and carry the account of the same to the (Quarterly 
| Meeting. 
746. A generous contribution was made for our 
suffering brethern in the North of England, who suf- 
| ferred by the late rebellion, amounting to the sum of 
| £7 16s. which was earried to the Quarterly Meeting 
at Canterbury, by Robert Howard. 

1757. Ata Monthly Meeting held at Canterbury 
William Pattison is ordered to hand unto Francis 
| nae ks, ten shillings and six pence, in consideration 
f the dearth. 

1758. ‘l'o Jacob Jacobs, jun., a present well due 
/to his regard for his aged father, £2. 

1760. A contribution was made to buy clothing 
for the distressed French Prisoners, of whom there 
are a great many thousandsat this time in the nation, 
£6 8s. 6d. 
| 1775. ‘Taken from Thomas Nickalls’ mill at 
Cheriton (near Folkstone,) by order of George 
| Line *h, priest of the said parrish, ‘for T'ythes demand- 
ed, £5 17s. 2d. ; took 3 sacks of flour valued at 40s. 
| per sack. N. B. 1843. This is about the pre- 

sent price of flour, at this time. A 
From Russia and the Russians. By J. G. Kohl, 
PETERSBURG. 

To the foreigner fresh from the lanes and by- 
| streets of our close cities, swarming with people, es- 
| pecially to the Englishman or the Frenchman, accus- 
| tomed to buffet the human torrent pouring through 
the streets of London and Paris, nothing is so striking 
as the solitude and loneliness of the northern capitol. 
Here he finds vast desolate places, where, at times, 
| not an object is to be seen but a solitary droschka 
pursuing its distant course, streets lined with silent 
| palaces, traversed now and then by a few pedestrians. 
‘he vastness of the plan of the city and its colossal 
proportions indicate that its founders reckoned upon 
a long futurity for it. Even now the population, ra- 
pidly as it increases, is insufficient to produce that 
life and bustle which one naturally looks for in a great 
‘capitol. The streets and open pl: aces of the city oc- 
cupy an area of about 200,000,000 square feet, and 
if all the 500,000 men, women, and children were 
continually in the streets, with bag and baggage, 
| there w ould be a space of 400 feet for each, and one 
| would meet a human being at every ten paces. If 
'we assume, and it appears a fair calculation, that 
(every inhabitant passes upon an average two 
| hours out of the tw enty-four in the streets, ‘then in 
| every part of the day, there will be upon an average 
‘one-seventh of the population, that is, about 70,000 
persons in the streets ; consequently, there will be 
| about 2,800 square feet for every person, and you 
| will meet a human being at every thirty paces. Such 
would be the average if the distribution were equal ; 
| and this may be taken upon the whole as a correct 
standard of the traffic in the streets of Petersburg. 
There are of course times and places to which this 
| standard is inapplicable, and where this proportion 
would be either too small or too large. On occasion 
of great public festivals and rejoicings, and at all times 
| in the centre of the city, in the great Perspectives, 
in the Admirality Place, on the beautiful quays of 
the Newa, in the Summer Garden, &c., the bustle 
| is greater, and correspondent with the magnitude of 
the population; and the view then is not destitute of 
| diversified interest. 

The population of Petersburg is undoubtedly one 
of the most mixed and multifarious that can be de- 
sired, and with the exception of London there is, per- 
haps, not a city that can vie with it in this respect. 
The relations of Petersburg by land are more exten- 
sive than those of any other city in the world, and 
bring it in contact with so many nations of the globe, 
that it might be as difficult to find out those which 
| are not constantly, or at least at times, represented by 

a greater or less number of individuals, as to reckon 
‘hae allup. How numerous, in the first place, are 
those tribes alone who feel themselves upon native 
| soil, who regard this capitol as their own metropolis, 
There is a particular corps of the guard for the Cau- 
casian nations, a particular division for the Tartars, 
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another for the Fins, a third, fourth, and fifth for the | palace, the cathedrals, and the principal churches of | the pistol by a violent blow.— Wild nature is as in- 
Cossacks, and the elites of which nations are obliged | all the religions in Petersburg. herent in the blood of these people as in the cat; so 
to abide continually in the capitol, as hostages forthe; ‘The scene in this fashionable portion of the Per-| that the Russians find it very difficult to humanize 
fidelity of their brethren. What a variety of scenes | spective about noon may vie with that of any other | them, though the *y are taken when little boys into the 
are hourly passing from this circumstance alone be-| celebrated street in the world, and its effect is he ig ht- corps of cadets, and m: iny years are dev oted to their 
fore the eve of the observer! You see the Cossacks | ened by the extremely splendid decorations to this | education. 

galloping across the plain with presented lance, as prctare, It is formed by not more than fifty houses, | [t is not saying too much to assert that half Peters- 
though there were Frenchmen to pursue ; the [’cher- | but, as each is of gigantic dimensions, the series is burg appears in uniform. For, besides the 60,000 
kess in his rich costume, every inch of his body | not long enough. Most of them belong to the dif- military, there is about the like number who wear 
mailed and completely armed, performing his military ferent churches situated in this street, the Dutch, the | civil and private uniform—the civil officers, the police 
exercises; the ‘Taurian mindful of his Steppes and | Catholic, the Armenian, St. Pete e's, &e. Peter the | servants, &c., so that nearly half the entire public 
of his Allah, gravely pursuing his way through the | Great liberally presented them with large plots of! goes about bestarred, belaced, and bet: weed. It is 
Rnisish soldiers, schooled and dise iplined, | ground, w hich though they might appear of little value | nevertheless false that, as some travellers allege, the 
simple frock, the black surtout, are treated here with 
contempt. Convenience seems to be with mankind 


turmoil ; 
filing in long columns through the streets of the city ; | at first, yet in the present state of things, lying as 


all the different uniforms and equipments of the great | they do in the heart of the city, produce astonishing 
Russian army, specimens of which are continually | revenues, in general a still more considerable substratwm of 
to be seen in the capitol—the Palow, theSemeonow,| On fine serene days you may walk here as com-| egotism al vanity itself; and every one who can 
and the Pawlogradski regiments of guards ; the | modiously as in a saloon, to which the heavens form | and dare slips on the ordinary dark-coloured surtout, 
Ssum and Tschgujew hussars: the jagers, dragoons,|a canopy. ‘The houses are as smart, brilliant, and} which is therefore almost as frequently seen in the 
hulans, cuirassiers, and grenadiers@ the sappers, en-| showy with columns, as the decorations of a ball-| promenades as the gaudy uniform. There are. still 
gineers, troops of the line, and artillery, which, on | ‘room. Inthe middle of the broad street, carriages | in Petersburg wealthy private persons enough, for- 
horseback and on foot, are incessantly passing to and | roll noiselessly along on a wooden pavement. ‘The eigners and natives, who uphold the credit of the 
fro through the streets, relieving guard, proceeding | footways are broad and convenient. Vulgar sounds) frock and the surtout, and know how to procure re- 
and objects, labour and bustle, never intrude here. | spect for them. 


to barracks, or hurrying to parade. 


Or confine your attention to the mercantile and he cutting up of wood and other noisy operations,| ‘he whole numereus mercantile class, the English 

5. at Rei dt a of the nations of Which, for want of room, are performed with us_ in| factory, all the German barons from the provinces on 
peaceful classes. You miss none of the nations of . . 

the street, are here confined to the spacious inner | the Baltic, many young men of no profession, petit- 


Europe, and scarcely any of Asia, neither the Span- | a Aca aeblin, 1t aabbeaielibe oneal f ( calentl hR land 
courts. pie rersally courteous anc ritres and galantho es, many rich Russia d- 
iard and the Italian, nor natves of the green British Moths ea obaline sail. dlakaet tal iite t . 4 N ae , . 2 a canes isd i “6 
*ivil ; quarreling : abuse : ver heard. No) ed proprieters, princes, and gentlemen, most foreign- 
isles, nor the Norwegian from Ultima Thule, nor u ; ns | : ign 
a “phe dal ee can | Ohe ever jostles another partly from the respect which | ers, especially the numerous private teachers, all the 
Bocharians and Persians, wrappes in silks, nor even rae ok Set os : 
the inferior entertains for the superior,—pa-tly be-| older and most respectable part of the population, 
Indians from T’appobane, neither the tail of the Chi- , . aS . 
al cause the Slavonian, street-elements are notso sharp- appear in the frock, which in consequence feels it- 
nese, nor the white teeth of the Arab. ; ‘ ss 
cornered as the rough German molecules, and glide | self not alittle honoured, but must, it is true, give way 


Or consider the lowest classes of all, ‘There gently past without running foul of one another. to the uniform worn by all military and civil officers, 
saunter German peasants amidst a noisy party of The walk between the Admiralty and the Annit- | likewise by the te: achers in the public schools, the 
bearded Russians, slender Poles beside short sturdy | schkow Bridge is certainly one of the most agreea-| professors of the universities, and in many cases even 
Fins and Esthonians, Lettes with Jews, Mordwines ble amusements of street-life that any city is capable | by youth, the pupils in the gymnasiums, in the cir- 
and their brethren the ‘I'scheremisses, American sai-/ of affording. Every Petersburg élé gant is sure to| cular schools, and the scholars in all the publie m- 
lors and Kamtschadales, their antipodes; Jews and take a turn or two here every day arm in arm with | stitutions, who, as embryo civilians, are buttoned up 
Mahomedans, pagans and Christians: the sects of) his friend. ‘Ihe most frequented side of the street | in uniforms, striped, dotted, and garnished like but- 
all religions ; the hues of all races; white Caucas-! jis the northern, because here it is the sunny side that | terflies or birds of paradise. No city has tailors so 
ians, black Moors, yellow Mongols. every one chooses. ‘The shops on the north side are | expert at making uniforms and liveries as Petersburg. 
in consequence far more brilliant and pay higher | The high estimation in which the civil dress is held 
rents than those on the other. ‘This might have been may be inferred from the circumstance that each in- 
calculated upon a century ago, for everything depends | dividual portion of it has a great number of profes- 
—I mean both the importance of the perspective, sit- | sional'virtuosos who particularly excel in making that 
uated as it isin the centre of city life, and the supe- ‘article. Here as in other cities, there are coxcombs 
| rior value of the north side—upon natural necessity, | who hold conferences every morning with a dozen 
| upon the confirmation of the site of the city and con- | tailors; with one about their waistcoats, with another 
| stellation of the stars; so that any man then pos-| about their trousers, and with a third about their sur- 
centre. Itis therefore, of very different degrees of | sessed of some speculation and capital, who had | touts, and so forth. 
importance, and a walk along its whole extent is by | purchased a square werst here, might have le {t enor- As in Nature, different weather brings out different 
far the most interesting that one can take in the pre- | mous wealth to his children and his children’s child- | animals; as moths fly about in the evening mist, but- 


cints of Petersburg. “is the ee ry extremity are, on | -&"- i terflies in the noontide sun; as in the winter white 
the one side, a convent, a chure hy ard, death, and soli- | Out of the 500,000 inhabitants of Petersburg, 60.- | hares and gray squirrels, and in summer gray hares 


tude. ‘hen come small low houses of wood, cattle- | 000 belonging to thearmy. Every ninth man, there- ) and tawny squirrels, make their appearance: so in 
markets, and liqnor- shops, frequente (| by singing | fore, that you meet in the streets isa soldier: and. ‘reg: ard to men, other weather brings other persons 
Russian peasants, village-life, and suburban scenes. | as neither privates nor officers ever divest themselves | to the streets, ne 
Further on, here and there, are houses of two floors | of their epauletettes or arms, and they are obliged |. Now. as the weather of Petersburg is amazingly 
and brick buildings, deceut warehouses and shops,| when they walk out to appear buttoned up to the | fickle, the aspect of the Petersburg street-public va- 
indeed better than are to be found in the small Rus-| teeth, and tight braced as for the parade, no sight is ries very often. In winter you see thick pelisses ‘ 
sian provincial towns ; markets and magazines stock- | more common in these promen: ades than the plumes | in summer thin gauzes and silks ; inthe day-time all 
ed with furniture, wearing apparel, and other things, | and glistening equipments of those gentry. ‘Those | light and airy, in the evening all cloaked and hooded : 
which, after the centre has done with them are here | of them who particularly excite the interest of the | in sunshine flashy élegants and ladies of fashion, in 
offered for sale to the suburbs. The houses are/| stranger are the wild Caueasians, the ‘Tscherkesses, | T@!0 all that is elegant gone, and none but * black 
painted red and yellow, after the old Russian fashion ; | who, clad in silver cuirass and steel net-work, chat people” left ; to-day, nothing but sledges and _train- 
and the men all wear long beards and still longer! and jest with the civilized Russian officers, while | @®4X Upon the snow, to-morrow nothing but wheel- 
kaftans. A little further you meet with iswoschts-| their brethren in the Caucasus give no quarter to the | C4rlages rattling over the stones. 

chiks, who have stray ed hither from the inner circles, | comrades of the latter. But it is better even at Pe- The difference of religions changes the aspect ot 
shaven chins, French frocks, and here and the re, aj tersburg to keep out of the way of these people. | the public still more than the variations of the weath- 
magnificient house. On turning the corner of the| ‘Their daggers are kept continu: ily whetted, andthey|er. On Friday, the sabbath of the Mahomedans, 
angle formed by the street, the golden spire of the| carry their fire-arms ready charged. They never) turbans, the black beards of the Persians, aud the 
elegant tower of the Admir: ilty, which all the princi-| appear even at balls without their weapons, and shorn heads of the Tartars make their appearance in 
pal streets have for their point of view, appears in | dance the polonaise w ith the Russian ladies with | the streets. On Saurday, you see the black silk 
the distance rising above the misty haze that settles | loaded eos Some years ago, one of them, a|kaftans of the Jews, and on Sundays the streets are 
over them. You cross‘a bridge or two, and the heart | Prince Ali, who was forgiven many indiscretions on | thronged with joyous Christians, Then again th 
of the capitol gradually unfolds itself. ‘The palaces | account of his extraordinary personal beauty and | diversity of the Christian sects. ‘To-day the Luthe- 
rise to three and four stories, the inscriptions on | amiable manners, was freque intly seen firing his pis-| rans are summoned to a penite ntial service ; and you 
houses increase in number and in size up to that of) tol in the streets of Petersburg, out of sheer wanton-| see the German citizens, father, mother and children 
‘‘ Bouton, tailor’? whose name stares you in the face | ness, either at the sun or some other object. If the | with black gilt-edged hymn-books under their arms, 
in letters two feet long. Carriages and four become | police attempted to seize him, he would leap upon | xe snding their way to the church. ‘To-morrow, the 
more frequent, and now and then, an elegant plume | his horse which followed at his heels like a dog, and Catholics are called to a festival in honor of the im- 
of feathers glides past. At length’ you arrive at the! was gone like lightning. In general, he fired only | maculate Virgin, and Poles, Lithuanians, French, and 
Fontanka and the Annitschkow br idve, and here com-| at the sun, the lamps and lamp-posts, but sometimes | Austrian subjects bet: ake themselves to the temples. 
mences what is properly called the city, as the spa-|at persons. ‘This happened once to a Russianofficer, | The day after peal the thousand bells of the Greek 
cious palace of Count B. immediately denotes. From | who had affronted him by using in conversation some | kolokolniks (belfries); and now there is a buzz in 
this bridge to the end is the really elegant and fash- | disrespectful expression concerning his mother in | all the streets from the swarms of grass-green, blood- 
ionable part of the Perspective. Carriages and four, | the Caucasus. Luckily he missed him, not, how-| red, brimstone-yellow, violet-blue, daughters and 
generals, and princes meet you at every step. Here| ever, because he had taken bad aim, but because | wives of the Russian tradesmen, But on great po- 
are the foreign shops, the silversmiths, the imperial | another Russian officer gave a different direction to | litical and state festivals, on ‘ imperial days,”’ zarskije 


The noble Newsky Perspective is decidedly the | 
most interesting spot for the development of Peters- 
burg street-life. ‘his magnificient street, leading | 
from the convent of Alexander Newsky to the Ad-| 
mirality, is four werts in length. ‘Towards the end, | 
it makes a slight angle. It intersects the different 
rings of the city, the suburban quarters of the poor, | 
as well as the abodes of wealth and luxury in the 
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universally admitted, that, upon the whole, the | question : while a much larger number, including 


dni, as they are called, then all costumes, all co-| 


lor. all fashions current between Paris and Pe- 
kin, make their appearance. It is as though| 
Noah’s ark had stranded in the Newa, and was 
discharging its multifarious freight. People who 
suffer the hair to grow not only on the head but 
over the whole face and throat; others who, on 
the contrary. shave the whole skull, and clgar 
away eve ry thing like mowers in a meadow, ex- 
cepting the e yebrows and a neat moustac he on 
the upper lip; others to whom this practice is 
forbidden even by law, and who again make 
amends by the luxuriance of their locks; some, 


women in Russia are less handsome than the men. 


Lastly, the less numerous they are, the ‘faster | «| 


' they are worn out in the societies and amusements 


who imitate the goats, and have a tuft of hair | 


hanging from beneath the chin; others—but 
who can reckon up all the Polish, Malorussian, 
Russian, Hungarian, French, Jewish, Tartar, 
Chinese fashions of wearing beard and hair— 
men in kaftans and talar 
ther and felt hats, tschakos, turbans, and schap- 
kis; in boots, slippers, bast shoes; women a la 
Russe, d la Polonaise, with hats, with caps, 
with ae or mere cloths thrown over 
the head: in Parisian dresses and old Russian 
saratfans, aie’ and unarmed, lions and sheep, 
hares and oxen, mice, and elephants, storks and 


es, Sheepskin-caps, fea- | 


doves. kites and owls, each after his kind. | 


There are then in the streets as many different 
publics as there are different costumes and na- 
tionalities: and, asin nature, so in this case, 
like seeks to associate with ke. That beautiful 
elegantly shaped lady in black, who enraptures 


the officer of the guards, makes no impre ssion on | 


the Gostinnoi Dwor shopkeeper, who lets her 
pass unnoticed, Ife 1S looking out for his red 
sarafan. which he understands, which understands 
him. The Russian girl wreathes her hair and 
carnishes her plaits with enticing mbbons, not 
for rakes of French blood, who flutter past her 


uncaptis ated: but they catch the eyes of a young 


coachman, which settle upon them like linnets| 


ona limed twig. Yon German shopman, with 
false gold about his neck and long 
parricides pet ping forth from under his cravat, 
tight braced and his hat stuck on one side, let 
the officers of the guards laugh at him as they 
will, knows that somewhere or other a mate is 


a cham oO} 


waiting fo! 
with his assumed consequence and bragging 
speeches. 

lt has frequently been remarked that it is rare 
to meet with so many handsome men in one city 
as in Petersburg. ‘This phenomenon is partly 
owing to the skill of the tailors, who are truly 


for which the *y are indispe msable. You rare ly 
see a young fe ‘male with a fine blooming complex- 
ion; the ‘y are generally pale, and plainly show 


how much grace and loveliness the cap itol con- er 
| riumphea 
The German ladies are an exception, | 


sumes. 
and with these Petersburg is incessantly recruit- 
ed from the Baltic provinces, where they have 
grown up in the country, in gardens and in the 
woods. Finland, Livonia, Esthonia and Cour- 
land supply the cities with many beauties, and 
almost all those who are partic ularly distineuis 
ed in socie ty come from those prov inces. Hence 
the Russians have sucha high conce ption of Ger I" 
man beauty, that they scarcely ever refuse a 
Njemka (a German woman) the epithet of Kras- 
siwaja (fair). The ladies in Petersburg feel in 
various ways the ill effects of the disproportion- 
ate number of men. Thus, they must not ap- 
pear out of doors unattended by one of the other 
sex; nay, a Petersburg lady would not dare to 
ald in broad day in the Pe ‘rspectiv¢ without th 
escort of a gentleman or her footman. 
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Sravery IN Renicious Socirerres—EXxamMPLe or 
Frienps.—The question of the morality of slave- 
holding, is shaking several of the large religious de- 
nominations, to the very centre. Men making a pro- 
fession of Christianity, are beginning seriously to 
consider, how far they can uphold, either by word 


or deed. a system fraught with so much evil and ecru- 


eltv as marks the institution of slaverv. Dise 


which has long been stifled, is now fairly 


'and the question, Can a Christian consistent! 


him, who will not fail to be ee 


clever, and by means of judicious stuffing and | 


other expedients, contrive to make something 
elegant out of any figure whatever; partly the 
many uniforms which one sees 
; and whic h elve } 
conseq lence than tne dull dl irk troc %. ; and p art- 


effect of the 


worn for a parade eople more 


ly a cons quence of the cire mstance, that all 


‘ ° 4] © ' } 

trie h in lsomest men in the provinces tock to the | 
} i, ] 

( Vii ! in themselves best appre- | 

Clal | at court, in the re yim itS of ru ards. oc. ° 


1 SULT ot Tne avr eable forms which 
In no city will 


you See fewer cripples j nad detorme d persons than 
A 2 i 


' religious body inthe United States,) now sitting inN. 


in Petersburg partly because they find little | 
; ‘ ; . 
toleration here 9 and partly too by cause no race 
\-) lone PWwe} rinn! } 
mankind produces fewer ¢ ipptes than the Rus- 
sian | scarcely recollect having seen anv oft 


j } a ‘ ante 
those dl warfish and stunted lwoures among the 


) 5 
R issials. 


every step men whom one migntenvy the ir per- 
sonal appearance, especially if there « xisted 
rut h opportunity LO please handsom women, 


But the other sex wears a less brilliant aspect. 
Pete rsburg is a city of men. It contains LOO.- 
QUO tewer 


is proportionably hot great, 


women than men, so that the choice 
Beside s, the cli- 
mate of Petersburg seems to be unfavorable to 
the developement of the charms of these delicat 


+ 


flowers: for their bloom is soon over: and it 1s | 


earnestly pressed and examined in tlic va- 


Siaves e is 
rious religious denominations into which christendom 
is divided—a laree number of the influential! mem- 


bers in the north, take the negative of the question; 


and many are led a step further to inquire, whether 
they can conscientiously maintain a connection with 
those who are concerned in this practice. "These as- 
sociations being held together by a coincidence in 
doctrine and discipline, without regard to geographi- 


eal lines, 


work, either until a division takes place, or until 


conflicting elements must always be 2! 
principles of ‘Fruth and Justice are triumphant. In 
the annual meetings of these bodies—when the mem- 
bers from various quarters ‘come together, the ques- 
tion of slavery, in some form or other, is almost in- 
variably brought up for examination, and a smart con- 
troversy is the result—each year showing an increase 
of strength on the part of those who wish to rid 
their Society from this stain 

The Methodist conference, (representing the largest 


York has been deeply agitated on the subject, in 


| consequence of the connection of one of their bish- 


On the other hand, you may meet at | ops with slavery. 


S| owner. 


This bishop, it appears, marrit 


a woman who held slaves, and hence became a slave 


\ resolution was introduced requesting him 


'to withdraw from his office or give up the slaves— 


he refused to do either, and stated that he was a 


slaveholder for conscience sake,”’ believing it would 
ve greatly to the injury of the bondmen to emanci- 
pate them! 
h 


Many of the Southern preachers, who advocated 


slavery, contended stoutly for the bishop's side of the | 


many forebodings of disunion 


some from the Baltimore conference, urged his with- 
rawal, 

Much warmth of discussion was manifest, and 
anticipated, if the 
| question were pushed to a decision unfavorable to the 
bishop. Mie Ney r Aten all this however, principle 
|, and the bishop was deposed, by a vote of 
L1G ayes to 68 nays, 

A similar discussion took place at a late convention 
i the Baptistsheld in this city. ‘This Society is 
usv very numerous throughout the Sothern States. 
‘Ihe question was stagied whether it was proper for 


isiave holder to preach as a missionary—a long de- 


bate ensued in which the whole ground of the slave 
juestion in its connection with that denomination 
was reviewed gnd deliberated upon, and a strong 
fecling manifested to rid themselves of this incubis, 
One membet formerly from South Carolina, now of 
Cinclanati. declared himself a repentant slaveholder, 
ind had just returned from a visit to his native State, 
whither he had been to. purchase some sl: aves W hom 
‘had sold, before his eyes were opened to see the 
citntiahiy of the practice. Ile had just set them at 
liberty, and took them to VUhio, where they had set- 
tled. His address to his fellow-members, was forci- 


ble and effective. 


The convention parted under a 
strong feeling that by another year, slavery must be 
abandoned by the Southern members, ora division 
must take place. 

The Presbyterians are also much agitated on this 
subject, ‘The number of this body who consider it 
criminal to hold mankind in bondage is large and i 
increasing, and some of their most influential mem- 
bers at the North, are pressing the question with 
earnestness from year to year. here can be no 
doubt, that ere long, some important movement will 
take place in this body. 

The members of these several religious organiza- 
tions who oppose slavery, are much strengthened by 
their fellow-protessors in Great Britain, who are 
frequently sending remonstrances and warnings to 
their brethern-in this country, urging them to dissolve 
their connection with this unrighteous system. 

A large portion of the so-ealled religious world, 
are in iact, deeply moved upon this subject. ‘They 
are beginning to consider, what the Socie- 

of Friends seffled in the y 
At the Yearly Meeting of Friends, for 


seriously 
year 1776—sixty-eight 
venrs a0. 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, &c., held that Soy he 
following query was adopted, and made part of the 
discipline of the Society, viz: “ Are Friends clear of 
importing, purchasing, disposing of, or holding man- 
kind as slaves? and do they use those well, who are 
set free, and necessarily under their care, and not in 
circumstances through nonage or incapacity to min- 
ister to their own necessities? and are they careful 
to encourage them in a religious and virtuous life ?”’ 

This is a query which strikes at the root of sla- 
very; and instead of making “nonage or incapaci- 
tv’’ an 
bondage; it imposed an additional obligation upon 


exdise for continuing. our fellow-beings in 


the members not only to free them, but to minister to 


their wants afterwards. From the time of the adop- 
tion of this query, the holding of asl:ve, has been 

‘med a disownable offence, and the Society has 
been cleared of the practice. This result was brought 
about, afier an arduous labor on the part of the 
friends of the calored man, during a period of more 
than thirty years. During this time those ancient 
worthies had to encounter much opposition from their 
fellow-members, but through patience and perseve- 
rance their principles ultimately triumphed. We do 
not adduce the example of the Society of Friends in 


this matter in a spirit of sectarian pride. Far from 





| 


seer wndtes 


| 


nade 








it. ‘The marvel is, that slavery Should have ever 
found a foothold» amongst a people so en- 
lightened in regard to the principles of Truth and so 
uncompromising against war, priestcraft, and other 
prevalent evils of their day—as were our forefathers. 
And itis still more surprising that the disease should 
have taken so deep a hold, as to require more than 
thirty years of patient and untiring treatment, for its 
extermination. 

At the same time, it must be evident'that, if every 


the Society of Friends—and require of its members 
a conformity to it, or testify against them, slavery 


would notlong survive. 


The signs of the times, indicate an approach of 


this event; and we trust the day is not far distant, 
when religions communities will very generally adopt 
the sentiment‘, that the holding property in men, is al- 
together inconsistent with the Christian character, and 
cannot be justified under any circumstances. When 
: 

thie gospel of peace ond liberty, cease to quote serip- 
ture in the support of their iniquitous system, we 


may confidently look for its speedy downlall. 1 P. 


New York Yearty Meetinc.—By a correspon- 
dent who was present, we are informed that the 
late Yearly Meeting of Friends held in New York 
wis one of much interest. A number of Friends 
from other Yearly Meetings were present, among 
whom were several in the ministry. ‘The sittings 
of the Yearly Meeting were continued by adjourn- 
ments until Sixth-day, the 31st ult., when they 
were concluded under a solemn covering of profound 
silence. In considering the state of Society as ex- 
hibited in the answers to the queries, much concern 
was expressed on the subject of the acknowledged 
deficiencies in regard to the attendance of religious 
meetings. The «subject of education claimed the 
consideration of the meeting and Friends were ex- 
horied to give diligent attention to the subject at 
home in their Monthly and Preparative Meetings. 
and domestic circles. ‘The Committee appointed 
last vear to extend counsel and care to the subordi- 
nate meetings were continued to the service at their own 
request, An interesting report from the Indian Commit- 
tee, similar to that presented to the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting was read and approved—the Committee were 
continued. Approved memorials were read of Stephen 
Tredwell, Nathan and Ruth Spencer and Elizabeth 
Walker, in which were contained lively pictures of 
piety. and devotion, and encouraging invitations to love 


and good works. The interesting circumstances accom- 


panying the death of those two aged parents in Israel, | 


Nathan and Ruth Spencer, who after long lives of con- 
stant mutual affection, were removed from works to re- 
wards within a day ofeach otherand interred together in 
the same grave, were feelingly narrated and produced a 
rolemnising effect on the meeting. ‘The affairs of the 
church wereconsidered with much brotherly feeling and 
unity and all the proceedings were characterized by be- 


coming dignity. 


Tue Axtpany Cvurtivator, for the present month, 
has been received. It contains, as usual, a great va- 
riety of articlés on subjects important to the farmer, 
and of interest to the general reader. 

Tue Kipnaprer. Shaner, who was last week de- 
tected in an aitempt to kidnapa colored girl, with in- 
tent toconvey her to a slave State, has been com- 


mitted for trial by the Mayor, in default of $2500 
bail. 


Prison Statistics. —By a recent report from the 
directors of the Conn. State prison, it appears there 
are incarcerated 192 prisoners—143 whites, 49 
blacks, 172 males, 20 females. Through economy, | 


that day arrives, and when the professed ministers of 
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,and good management the warden has paid over $10,- 


000 surplus. So far as relates to discipline, moral | 


and religions instruction, and cleanliness, this prison, is 


truly deserving to be the pattern of the ** Auburn 


System.”’ 
News py THE Carteponta.—The intelligence re- 
ceived by this vessel possesses ordinary interest. 


The Texas Treaty has created quite a sensation 


among British statesmen. Lord Aberdeen, in the | 


ph House of Lords, intimated that should itbe ratified | 
religious body in the land, would adoptthe query Of Lay, Bei 


itish government would interpose. The press 
are violent against our government in relatiou to the 
matter. he renewal of the charter of the bank of Eng- 
land is exciting much discussion. In a plansubmit- 
ted by Sir Robert Peel it is proposed to divide the 
Bank in two separate departments ; one confined to 
issue and circulation, the other to the banking busi- 
ness, and a weekly publication is to be made of the 
state of each department. 

An atmospheric railway ts about being construct- 
ed from London to Croydon, 21 miles. T..e French 
sovernment has declared its intention to abolish sla- 
very inits colonies, after the manner of Great Bri- 
tian. An atmospheric pressure machine has been in- 
vented in France for propellir.g boats: the police, 
through ionoranee, seized the boats in which the ex- 
periments were being made, supposing it té be “ an 
infernal machine designed for the destruction of the 
royal family.” The French Chamber of Deputies 
has adopted the prison reform bill, establishing the 
system of separate confinement. 

Hamburg is nearly re-built. ‘The entire loss by 
the destructive fire of 1842, is now correctly ascer- 
tained to be about seventy-two millions of franes. 

The price of cotton continues to decline. The 
effect it is said will be attended with disastrous con- 
sequences to speculators in this country. 


Evipexce or Prospertry.—The Bartlett mills 


have divided eight per cent. for the last six months, 


which makes sixteen per cent. for the vear. 


Hims or Futton.—The Senate of the U. States. 
has psssed the bill eranting $76,300 to the heirs of 
Robert Fulton, in consideration of the benefit de- 
rived to the country by his application of steam to 


navigation. 


Tur Laxes.—One of the bills now before Con- 
eress contains an appropriation for the purpose of 


| constructing a Canel between Lakes Huron and Su- 


'nerior. Length to be one mile, width 100 feet ; cost 
$154,107 66. 


Countrerrerr Nore.—Counterfeit one dollar 
|notes on the Farmers’ Bank of Annapolis have been 
put incirculation in that city. ‘The signature of the 
Cashier is executed in a cramped style, and the bees 
are in a buneh on the left side of the hive. On the 
genuine note the bees are scattered over the entire 
top of the hive. 

Opposirion.—'T'he fare between New York and 
Boston is $2 50—between New York and Albany 


Boston 


4 


- »« "rh - 
»U cents,—t1t0 al $3 00. Phe iare from LO 


Albany direet bv the Western railroad is 86. 

Ilooxs ano Eyres.—The value of these little in- 
dispensibles, consumed ina year, '$ stated to be $ 76 
300. At New Britain, Con. there is an establishn en: 
which makes from 80,000 to 100,600 pairs per d iy. 
They sell at the present time from 15 to 20 cents per 


sross—thirty vears ago they cost 81 50, 


MARRIED 


| 
On Fifth-day, the 30th ult., according to the order of the | 
religious Seciety of Friends, at the residence of Thomas Dut. | 
ton, Tnomas W. Corson, to Ruta Anna Dvurron, both of | 
Delaware County, Pa. , 


A 


For the Intelligencer, 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
Fifth-month, 1844, 
Mean Temperature 64° 96 © 
liighest Temperature the 29th inst. at one o'clock 918 
Lowest si 22d, sunrise 40° 


Mean height of the Barometer 29.91 inches 
Maximum the 23d, 30.31 
Minimum “ 6th, 29.50 


Clermont Academy, Sixth-month, Ist, 1844. 
PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn and 
Oais, at the several points named at the latest dates received: 


FLOUR.’ WH'T.! CORN.! OATS. 


Philadelphia, . .. . . « $4 501 09 17 32 
wee orm, ety FU PA 4691 10 50 39 
Buttalo, Sha eee Retr 4 00) &7 50 28 
Cleveland, . . . 377; 78 o om 
Wilmington, Del., { 501 00 50) 27 
mRionmGniew ta «OH eS — — 45 27 
Re 6G Ab tags? 4 ie oe 3 50, 50 25 17 
EPOCH ES Be eA EN — {1 02 50 30 
St. Louis, 3 75) 53 22 17 
ee RE ee ae 1 37:1 OO 45 27 
VIobile, ° ° e + ° ® ‘ 5 oo ao Fé 42 
AIDBAY). 6 OS WOE el OE 4691 02 al 27 
A emNtETIAL W) fom ois So t 50; 95 is 30 
Latnyette, Ind, . . . .. -—— 57 25 5 
Maumee City, 1 00; 70 25 25 
Boston, Wind . . é « » 5 00 _— 50 a7 
New Orteahes 6 20505 a fy 130! £2 10 20) 
Pittsburg, 6S 71 74 20) 
CIEE eae xe ths 3&3 65 29 18 
rereretewe:..) 6-3 Sis LOA 450° 8% 32 22 
(reorgeiown, . e . ° b 30 97 7 1) 
Zanesville, Ohio,. . . 3 3 12) 50 —- — 
Alton, Illinois, i “ipet 3°75; 60 on id 
SSPUBOTRPIO Leds Dh ge 3 38) . 48 124 lo 
Chicago, : 3°50! 68 47 30 
Rochester, . bling eae $20 O4 — —_ 
WOMEN 8 ie eae ee 338) _— —_ 
POs tee te Te as 4 ae 850 60 36 26 
EO SUM, eke he he 362) 62 82 — 
Milwaukie, — 52 50 34 
Reading, . 150, 95 10) 20 
\uguste, Me. 5 75): 92 65 80 


4 1 ‘Tt’ ° ‘ 
Memphis. Tenn., . . . . i150 — 32 a= 
PD SOT LL NE EE ee Oe OD 


BANK NOTE LIST. 


Phila phia, Sth mo. 24, 1844, 
PENNSYLVANIA Portsdam Manut. Co., do 
Philadelphia banks, par} Red Backs, # dis 
Man. and Mee, bank, par; Post notes on the various N. 
Moyamensing bank, par} Y, banks no value. 
Penn ‘Township bank, | NEW JERSEY. 
U.S. Bank notes, 29 Mechanics’ and Manufactur- 
Girard do. id ers’ bk, ‘T'renton, par 
Pennsyl’a do. | Princeton bank, par 
Germantown, | Plainfield bank, 2 dis 
Del. Co. at Chester, pars State bank at Camden, par 
Chester Co. W. Chester, par? Cumberland bank, par 
Vontgomery county, ! Vlou llolly, par 
l’armers’ bk, Bucks co. por} salem Banking Co., par 
farmers’ bk, Reading s> Monmouth Bank, no sale 
aston. par) N. Hope, Del. Bridge, 1 dis 
Northampton, no sales ‘Tren. Banking Co. old, — par 
Lancaster bank, j dis? All other banks, par 
lar. bk, Laneaster, : Washington Bkg. Co., do 
Lebanon, } diss Franklin bank, do 
Harrisburg, | dis’ Jersey City Bank, do 
Middletown, l dis) Monmouth. do 
( arlisle, | } dis N. J. Manut ic. Co., do 
Columbia Bridge, iis Protee. and Lombard, do 
Northumberland, par Stare bank at ‘Trenton, do 
Viners’ bk. Ports. 1 ¢ Bank of N. Brunswick, do 
Wv’g bk, Wilkesb’e, 14. ‘lec. bk * Paterson do 
Pitts. demand notes, dis Under $5’s, ; dis 
certificates, ( IARYLAND. 

‘* post notes, ; a Balnmore bas ks, pal 
lowanda, 845 dis Patapsco bank, 1 ir 
Y ork, lod ‘lineral bank, ! dis 

| (;ettsburg, i f t redaericktown y ais 
Chambersburg, 1 dis Hagerstown ¢ dis 
Waynesh’g p. notes, 13 Farmers’ and Villers’, Ha 
~ demand notes, d versiown, no sale, 
' Brownsville p. notes, \ Westnuuster ; dis 
demand notes, =. \ jamsport, » dis 
erie, ' dis Cumberland. | iis 
Berks county bank, ro sale: Salisbury 2 dis 
Honesdale, ul rank ANnK, par 
Bk. Susquehanna co. Ssquejanna, broke 
Lewistown 14 Vi WO, broke 
um. bk, Warren, me « Fredenck County bk i dis 
West Branch bank, 5 die> Broken bks. Varlous prices 
Dom. Cred. Seript, 2 ) imore and Ohio R, R 
Lehigh Nav. Script, 4 o'es par 
NEW YORK. I 
vew York ( ity, ' R cof | i par 
| Globe bank, frand Wilm ‘) 1 | par 
North River Bank’g Co cr irmers’ bk, Delaware, par 
City Trust and Bank’o ¢ par 
VW ool Growers’ bank, 25 4d a? of smynia, pa 
(om. bk, New York. z ( pr &5 s, t d 5 
Lafavette bank, ) ( CUMBIA 
N. ¥. Bkg. Co (0 de> Was! on City, A dis 
Dry Dock bank. Id Porgelown dis 
N. Am. Trust Co, 2do Far. and Mechanics’, 4 dis 
All solvent hanks \iexandria,. 4 dis 
| Country banks. } dis Rank of Alexandria, broke 
Except bk of Columbia.) lechanics’ bank, broke 
| Green Co.. Hudson “ VIRGINIA, 

Middle Districts. — | $ Bk. of Va. & branches, 1 dis 

Platsburg, Niagara, ( ©. farmers’ bk & bra’s ] dia 

Wash. and Warren, | & Vallev bk & brarch, 1 dig 

Mer. and Planters’, } x. tk & branches, 1 dis 
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Original. 


“ And Lazarus died, and was carried by angels to Abraham's 
bosoin.* 


The beggar died—ihe strife is o’er, 
From life’s conflicting sorrows freed, 
No more he seeks the rich man’s door, 
No more the suppliant voice will plead. 


T'was his to feel the wintry blast, 
And scorn of man—more bitter still— 
To pass through life—a cheerless waste, 
And drain the drugs of human ill. 


No kindness cheered him with its ray, 
No smile of welcome, where he comes 

His only home the world’s wide way, 
His only food, its falling crumbs. 


No funeral moves with solemn tread, 
No pall its sable plumes to wave 
No kindred mourner comes to shed, 
A tear of sorrow o’er his grave. 


He fears it not—for far away 
Have angels borne him to his rest, 
And now in Heaven’s eternal day 
His radiant soul is with the blest. 


«“ He had his evil things while here,” 
And meekly bore the chast’ning rod, 
His home is now, forever where 
‘The ** pure in heart shall see their God.” 


O. H.C. 


From the Boston Emancipator and Weekly Chronicle. 
NORTHERN EXPORTS TO ENGLAND. 

We saw shops in London enticing custom by 
show boards marked AMERICAN CHRYSTAL- 
LIZED ICE. And when we compared the beau- 
tiful article that nature forms on our Fresh Pond or 
the New York Rockland lake, with the dingy, soft, 
porous substance called ice, that is taken from the 
‘Thames, we had no doubt that here was one article 
of export which would increase rapidly, from year to 
year. 

At this season, the fruit stalls in London make 
quite a display of “ AMERICAN APPLES.” 
Farmers living convenient to shipping ports, may 
confidently look upon the English market as an open- 
ing for the surplus of their choice apples, to an al- 
most indefinite extent. 

American clocks, of brass and wood, are already 
exported in vast numbers. One house in New York 
manufacture a thousand a week, chiefly for the Eng- 
lish market. And our success inthis, if studied, will 
throw light upon the capabilities of this country for 
the supply of other articles of manufacture. ‘The 
secret we take to be, our exemption from sundry 
difficulties which in Engl: ind retard the application 
of machinery, and the state of society allowing busi- 
ness to be managed successfully with fewer overlook- 
ers and non-producing agencies. 

Our morning walk is along the road by which the 
products of a great variety of manufactures in wood 
are brought to the Boston market, and we have often 
meditated on the practicability of making a market 
for these, as a medium of exchange for the works in 
metal, and wool, and paper from England. 

What becomes of all the chairs? We have counted 
six, eight, ten, immense wagon loads of chairs on the 
road to Boston in a day, and this for day after day. 
They are made almost entire ly by mae hine Ty. and 
sent here unfinished, and sold very low. W hy can 
they not be sent to England, pe rhaps i in pieces, to be 
set up and finished according to the prevailing taste 
there ’—'I'he wood grows o’nights in this country, 
in land that will not sell for 20s. sterling per acre. 
The water power rains down from heaven, or bubbles 
up from the de pth of the solid earth. Thirty mil- 
lions of people in the British islands must need and 
consume a great many chairs, especially the kinds 
that are made with the least labour and allow the 
greatest application of machinery, 

Every day, almost, we stop to admire the light 
and lithe American hay rake, and the graceful form 
of the Yankee scythe-snath, and recall the surprise 
we felt at seeing the clumsy rake and natural crook- 
sticks used for scythe handles, which we saw in the 
English hay-fields. If such an article is known there, 
as a smoothly turned and tastefully bent snath, with 





nibs fastened by screws, they escaped our observe- | 
tion. Wecommend the subject to Mr. Colman. 
The rake handles are split, like the tongue of an old 
fashioned sled, instead of being braced by bows like 
ours, and their weight is at least, twice that of the 
American rake. We saw no slender elastic fork 
stales, such as are used here. If we are correctly | 
informed, the workmen of England have never been 
able to make yankee scythes. ‘he man who un- 
dertakes to introduce these things in England, should 
be himself a workman at handling them, and mustbe 
armed with a good stock of patience, to put up with 
the awkwardness of John Bull’s farm laborers, who 
will be slow to believe it possible to cut, and man- | 
age, and handle a heavy growth of grass with tools | 
so light and flexible. But after a fair trial, the w ay | 
wotld open, and no man calling himself master of | 
his business would make hay without American 
scythes, rakes and pitehforks. | 
‘We did not visit the Lothians, but in the Midland 
countries we saw no ploughs that we thought could | 
compare for lightness, ease of draft, and beauty of form | 
with the ploughs of Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, and 
others that are in common use in this country. ‘They 
do thorough work, and lay the furrows beautifully, 
but with the same care, the work may be done just 
as well with a Yankee plough weighing a quarter 
less, and of less draft, and in form fitted to grace a 
Roman temple. rE 
We have not time to go further into detaiis in this | 
matter, or we might mention kitchen implements of | 
wood, of all varieties, veneers and planks, and cabi- 
net forms of black walnut, curled maple, &c., &c. 
These hints are thrown out for consideration. Per- 
haps there may be some errors, but we think none 
that are material. If we are correctly informed, the 
English duties on such articles are quite moderate, 


BLACK SPOTS ON LEAVES. 


The black spots observable on the leaves of the 
elm, plane, and many other trees in autumn, are ac- 
counted for by Mr. Barham in the following ingeni- 
ous manner :—*I have examined these spots with 
some attention. ‘They have certainly nothing to do 
with insect attacks, and are as little connect el with 
changes taking place in the physiological functions 
of the tree. They are entirely, I believe, occasioned 
by the concentration of the rays of light passing 
through the globules of rain, or dew, which settle on, 
and remain attached for a time to the leaves ; hence 
the black spot is formed on the upper surface of the 
leaf. ‘These globules act the part of burning lenses, 
and the circular patch beneath them is scalded, 
Thus the leaves of cucumbers and melons, from a 
similar cause, are frequently blotched, and sometimes 
perforated, 


ee 


NEW VOLCANO IN THE ADRIATIC. 


The Gazette di Milano announces that a new vol- 
eano was formed, about the middle of last September 
in the mountainous island of Meleda, situated in the 
Adriatic, near Ragusa. During the night of the 14th, 
the crew of a Roman vessel, which happened to be 
in the neighbourhood, and had felt successive shocks 
for hours, saw lava issuing from the centre of the 
island, and flow over a space of about half a mile. 
The following night, while sailing in the neigbouring 
canal, about two miles from land, they observed that 
seven craters had been formed in mountains of the 
island, and were throwing out burning substances. 
‘The appearance of this voleano has been considered 
as having an immediate relation to the very violent 

| earthquake which was felt at Ragusa on the ev ening 
of the 15th of September, and extended to the Cur- 
zola, Meleda, Scorpanto, and Khalki, the latter of 
which has been completely ruined. 





From Clarkson’s Portraiture. 
MUSIC. 


Piato, when he formed what he called his pure | 
republic, would not allow music to have any plac ein | 
it. George Fox and his followers were of opinion, 
that it could not be admitted in a system of pure | 
Christianity. ‘The modern Quakers have not differed | 
from their predecessors on this subject; and there-| 
fore music is understood to be prohibited throughout | 
the society at the present day. 

It will doubtless appear strange that there should t 





be | be found people, toot people, to object to an art, which is capa- 
ble of being made productive of so much pleasurea- 
ble feeling, and which, if it be estimated either by the 
extent or the rapidity of its progress, is gaining 
in the reputation of the world. But it may be ob- 
served that “ all that glitters is not gold.” So neith- 
er is all that pleases the ear, perfectly salubrious to 
the mind. ‘There are afew customs again which 
some argument or other may not be advanced: few 
in short, which man has not perverted, and where 
the use has not become in an undue measure connec- 
ted with the abuse 

Providence gave originally to man a beautiful and 
a perfect world. He filled it with things necessary 
and things delightful. And yet man has often turned 
these from their true and original design. The very 
wood on the surface of the earth he has eut down, 
and the very stone and metal in its bowels he has 
hewn and east, and converted into a graven image, 
and worshipped in the place of his beneficient Crea- 
tor. ‘he food, which has been given him for his 
nourishment, he has frequently converted by his in- 
temperance into the means of injuring his health. 
‘he wine that was designed to make his heart glad 
on reasonable and necessary occasions, he has used 
often to the stupefaction of his senses, and the degra- 
dation of his moral character. ‘The very raiment, 
which has been afforded him for his body, he has 
abused also, so that it has frequently become a source 
for the excitement of his pride. 

Just so it has been, and so it is, with music at the 
present day. 

Music acts upon our senses, and may be made pro- 
ductive of a kind of natural delight. for in the same 
manner as we receive, through the organ of the eye, 
a kind of involuntary pleasure, when we look at 
beautiful arrangements, or combinations, or propor- 
tions, in nature, and the pleasure may be said to be 
natural, so the pleasure is neither less, nor less invo- 
luntary, nor less natural which we receive through 
the organ of the ear, from a combination of sounds 
flowing in musical progression. 

The latter pleasure, as it seems natural, so, under 
certain limitations, it seems innocent. ‘The first ten- 
dency of music, | mean of instrumental, is to calin 
and tranquillize the passions. ‘The ideas, which it 
excites, are of the social, benevolent, and pleasant 
kind. It leads oceasionally to joy, to grief, to ten- 
derness, to sympathy, but never to malevolence, in- 
gratitude, anger, cruelty, or revenge. Fer no combi- 
nation of musical sounds can be invented, by which 
the latter passions can be excited in the mind, with- 
out the intervention of the human voice. 

But notwithstanding that music may be thus made 
the means both of innocent and ple: asurable fee ‘ling, 
yet it has been the misfortune of man, as in other ca- 
ses, to abuse it, and never probably more than in the 
present age. For the use of it, as it is at present 
tanght, is almost inseparable from its abuse. Music 
has been so generally cultivated, and to such perfec- 
tion, that it now ceases to delight the ear, unless it 
comes from the fingers of the proficient. But great 
proficiency cannot be obtained in this science, with- 
out great sacrifices of time. If young females are to 
be brought up to it, rather as to a profession, than 
introduced to it as a source of occasional innocent re- 
creation, or if their education is thoueht most perfect, 
where their musical attainments are the highest, not 
only hours, but even years, must be devoted to the 
pursuit. Such a devotion to this one object naust, it 
is obvious, leave less time than is proper for others, 
that are more important. ‘The knowledge of domes- 
tic occupations, and the various sorts of knowledge, 


| that are acquired by reading, must be abridged, in 


proportion as this science is cultivated to profession- 
al precision. " And hence independently of any argu- 
ments, which the Quakers may advance against it, 
it must be acknowledged by the sober world to be 
chargeable with a criminal waste of time. And this 
waste of time is the more to be deprecated, because 
it frequently happens, that, when young females mar- 
ry, music is thrown aside, after all the years that have 
been spent in its acquisition, as an employ ment, 
either then unnecessary, or as an employment, which 
amidst the new cares of a family, they have not lei- 
sure to follow. 

Another serious charge may be advanced against 
music, as it is practised at the present day. Great 
proficiency, without which music now ceases to be 
delightful, cannot, as I have just observed, be made 
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without great applic ation, or the applica tion of some | judge people hy their actions, and when he saw | display their inflorescence in the spring. In 

years. Now all this long application i is of a sede n= | the Christians holding those of their own faith in April, when. this drawing was executed, some 

tary nature. But all oce upations of a sedent: ary ni: ture | sl ivery, engaging in wars with members of their own hundreds of flowers adorned our parent plant, 

are injurious to the human constitution, and weaken | chure h, and addicted to habits of intemperance, all! which had been e xposed the preceding, and many 
€ 


order itin time. But in proportion as the) of which the Koran forbids, he thoug ras sufli- 
and disorder proj s le ught it was su former winters, to all the vicissitudes of our rest- 
body is thus weakened by the sedentary nature of | cient evidence that the religion of Mahomet was su- 

















the employment, it is we: akened again by the enerva-| 
ting powers of the art. ‘Thus the nervous system is | 
acted upon by two enemies at once, and in the course 
of the long education necessary for this science, is 
different disorders of hysteria are produced. Hence | 
the females of the present age, amongst whom this | 
art has been cultivated to excess, are generally found | 
to have a weak and languid constitution, and to be 
disqualified more than others, from bee oming healthy 
wives, or healthy mothers, or the parents of a he: althy 


progeny. 


SPADA 


From a Narrative of a Visit to the West Indies. By G. Tru- 
man, J. Jackson and T. B. Longstreth. 
MAHOMETANS ON THE ISLAND OF TRINI- 
DAD. 

Among others who came to see us this morning, 
was a Mahometan priest, named Emir Samba Ma- 
kumba, with whom we had an interesting interview, 
and obtained from him a brief history of himself and | 
his people now residing upon this Island, where they | 
continue to worship after the manner of their fathers 
according to the precepts of the Koran. 

Ue is about sixty-six years old, his hair and beard, 


which he has allowed to grow long, are white. He 





wore the habit of his order a flowing white tunic. 

Samba could speak several languages; he addressed | 
us in Arabic, pronouncing the bene ‘diction of the Ma- 
hometans on those they esteem as people of God. 
Afterwards he conversed in French, and our Friend | 
H. L. Jobity interpreted for us. His countenance 
was remarkably serene, and although he had been a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, yet his 
face was lighted with a smile. 

He was by descent a chief and a priest among the | 
Mandingoes | in Africa, but in early life was taken cap- 
tive in one of those intestine wars which are unhap- 
pily oce: asioned among the native tribes in Afriea by 
the slave trade. He belonged to the tribe Full: th 
Tauro, which engaged in a war with six other tribes 
in Africa to prevent them, as he said, from carrying 
on the slave trade. 

'The Mahometans are forbidden to make slaves of 
those of their own faith, and when any of their peo- 
ple are concerned in this tr: iffic, they believe their 
religion requires them to put a stop toitby force. It 
was for this purpose a war was commenc ed by the Ful- 
lahs against these other tribes and in this war, Samba 
was taken prisoner and sold as a slave. He was 
brought to this Island at the age of twenty-one years, 
and was purchased from a slav e ship by a French | 
planter, who gave him the name of Simon Boissere. | 
Possessing a superior mind, he was soon pl: awced by 
his masier as superinte sndent of his plantation. La- 
boring faithfully, and opportunities being afforded 
him, he soon earned a sufficient sum of money to 
purchase his freedom. Instigated by his example 
and advice, others of his countrymen also succeeded 
in securing their freedom. T hey then formed them- 
selves into an association to maintain their religious 
profession, Samba acting as their priest. ‘Their next 
effort was to purchase small tracts of land, upon 
which they erected h: ibitations, and were thus ena- 
bled by the produce of their gardens, &c., to support 
themselves respectably. Having secure d comforta- 
ble homes they turne xd their attention to their suffer- 
ing brethern in captivity. Liberal subse riptions 
were made among them for this benevolent object 
and when a slave ship arrived at the colony, Samba 
and his friends were the first on board to inquire for 
Mandingoes, and if there were any among the cap- 
tives they ransomed them immediate ly. Upto the 
time of the declaration of freedom, they had released 
from bondage upwards of five hundred in Trinidad 
alone. ‘Their operations were also extended to 
other islands. ‘There are several hundred of them at 
present in this isl: und, and although they continue 
their form of faith and worsh'p, they are noticed for 
their habits of temperance and exemplary deportment. 
In this respect they have been as lights to their pro- 
fessing Christian neighbours. 

The old man said he mourned over the condition 
of the Christian world; he regretted that their youth 
were in danger of being drawn away by the evil prac- 
tices of the Christians. He thought it was safe to 











‘itual notices; which, however, are more intelli- 


God makes himself to be heard by the soul by 


numerous amateur cultivators of plants, yet its 
,and we trust the graphic drawing which accom- 


the gardens of the more remote section of our 
w idely extended territory, in almost every por- 


with freedom—certain are we, that it bears unin- 


flowers freely among the earlier vegetables that 


less climate; and, from the profusion of buds, 
then unexpanded, it would remain many weeks 
in bloom ; indeed, itis not unusual for a luxuri- 
ant spe cimen, to continue partially in flower, 
from early in the spring to the close of autumn. 

Its native soil is China, where it attains a 
zreater elevation than in this country. Here it 
is but a shrub, though perhaps from that circum- 
stance not the less valuable, as it admits of its 
insertion in gardens of limited extent, or it may 
be kept in pots, to ornament the parlor, or the 
green house. It is highly probable that it would 
thrive enarched upon the acuminata or some other 
fast-grow ing spe cies, and in that form trees might 
be procured, possessing all the character and 
beauty of the shrub. A light loamy soil, well 
cultivated, and enriched, is congenial to it : much 
water is not essential, either tothis or many other 
species of Magnolia, as the inexperienced gener- 
"| ally suppose, from the fact of the more common 
kind, the glauca, growing in swampy land. It 
is readily inc reased by layers, or by suckers, 
which spring up in conside rable number. 


From the Naval and Military Gazette. 
HORRORS OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 

The Portuguese schooner, Ezperanza, of 44 
tons, has been ‘n condemned by the Mixed Com- 
missioned Court, and broken up for sale, agreea- 
bly to our treaty with -Portugal. Her instrue- 
tions contain a tale of horror , requiring no varn- 
ishing to render it a romance. She was com- 
missioned for the coast of Africa, for the Mo- 
sambique, and with a crew of ten men, and pro- 
visions for fifteen days (1!!!) was to take in 220 
slaves, or if small bales—so the slaves are term- 
ed—250! and easily packed—in the space of 
(what ?—) the hold of a vessel of 44 tons, with 
a height of 32 inches! -—ay, inches! between 
the slave, or under and the apps deck! Mana- 
cles and thie were on board, to the number of 
900 for another cargo. And with provisions for 
fifteen days was this frichtful freight—this cargo 
of human miser y, to cross the wide Atlantic—to 
traverse at a bird’s flight nearly 4000 miles.— 
Suppose calms or adverse winds or storms occur- 
red, suppose the voyage was de ‘layed for 20 
days, to no port dare ‘the slave ship run; from 
no vessel dare she seek for assistance—250 hu- 
man beings, without water or food, crammed 
into a space not high enough to sleep when ly- 
{ing down in one position, for 20 days and nights, 
in a hold fetid with their own filth, without ven- 
tilation; with a putrid and foul atmosphere, on a 
deck thirty -two inches from the ceiling. Can 
any fiction ; any romance portray what might 
have been the bitter agony—the torture of these 
Africans? A slave can be purchased for .ten 
bars of baft, or ten pieces of blue cloth—say 
20 shillings, and will fetch at Brazils S480, or 
often £120; the immense profit renders the 
Slave traders regardless of human life—one slave 
in every ten, if brought to Cuba or Brazils, 
yields an ample return ; and anxious as our crui- 
sers are to check this wretched traffic. the west- 
ern coast of Africais too extensive for the fleet 
employed to w ate h it. 
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perior to the religion of 2nna Bissa, (Jesus Christ.) 

We told him we understood the religion of Jesus 
as forbidding all these pene tices, but that the profes- 
sors of the religion of Christ did not live up to his 
precepts. He inquired “have you any slaves in 
your country !”’ to which we replied nearly three 
million. At this information he g gave a look of as- 
tonishment and indignation, 

We asked him if he believed the great God who 
made all things had placed a witness of himself in 
the hearts of all men to teach them what is right and 
what is wrong, to which he replied, ** Yes, certainly ; 
God has plac ‘ed his Spirit in man to show him good 
and evil, and man ought to obey it, for by so doing 
he would please his maker and be acc eptable of him,” 
He further remarked, « It is by listening to evil sug- 
gestions that he becomes very wicked.” He thought 
the Christians degraded themselves by selling the 
sible, which they consider a standard of religious 
faith. « You ought not to sell your religion,” mean- 
ing the Bible, “or take pay for expounding it,’ 
meaning for preaching. We told him we did not do 
it, we came out of love and good will to see the peo- 
ple of these islands, that we might encourage them 
to love and good works. 

“Then,” said he, “ you are men of God, and I 
hope the Lord will bless your labors, and mi ike you 
useful in spreading his truth in the world.” 

It was a pleasure to be with this benevolent indi- 
vidual, who may be looked upon as one of the bright- 
est phil inthropists of the age. When we consider 
the humble sphere in which he has moved, and the 
limited means at his command for accomplishing a 
benevolent scheme which had for its object the eman- 
cipation of all his countrymen in captivity, (the Man- 
dingo slaves,) and conte mplate the suecess which has 
attended the labors of Samba and his coadjutors, 
this brief account of him will be esteemed worthy of 
record, 




































Monro, a preacher of the established church, thus 
beautifully describes the office of the inward Light : 


‘The holy spirit, says he, speaks inwardly 
iis imme diately to the soul. For God is a spir- 
it. The soul isa spirit ; and they converse with 
one another in spirit, not by words, but by spir- 


cible than the most eloquent strains in the world. 


inward motions, which it perce ives and compre- 
hends proportionably as it is voided and emptied 
of earthly ideas. And the more the faculties of 
the soul cease their own operations, so much the 
more sensible and intelligible are the motions of 
God to it. These immediate communications 
from God with the souls of men are denied and 
derided by a great many. But that the father 
of spirits should have no converse with our spi- 
rits, but by the intervention only of outward 
and foreign objects, may justly seem strange, es- 
pecially when we are so often told in holy scrip- 
ture, that we are the te mples of the “ay Ghost, 
and that God dwelleth in all good men 
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From the Complete F’orist 
PURPLE MAGNOLIA, 

The purple Magnolia is the only hardy species 
which may properly be called a shrub. The fol- 
lowing extract is from the Floral Magazine : 

Although the present species of this attractive 


7 7} , > 
genus has. become known to the scientific, and A law against th Scriptures was enacted | 


the reign of Henry V. of England, of the followin e 
purport: 

“That whosoever the ‘y were that should read 
the scriptures in the n nother tongue, they shal] 
forfeit land, cattle life and godes from their heyre 
for ever, and so be condemned for heretykes to 
God, enemies to the crowne, and most arrant tra- 
ytoures to the whole land.” 


fine qualities demand a more general introduction, 


panies this notice, will tend to its extension to 


tion of which, the presumption is, it will bloom 


A godly man’s comforts and grievances are 


jured an intensity of cold, and in this latitude } 
hid from the world. 
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88 THE FRIENDS’ 








oe in , CLERMONT BOARDING ACADEMY, 
_ CHAPMAN oe JONES, OR BOYS.—This institution is situated 3 miles north of Phi- 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING |Evite;on te! nk rns, 
EST ABLISHA IENT, 
No. 3 South F ifth St., MENT, | Market. 





ations in the countiy. 


The subscribers bcatll respectf) sly call the attention of their | influence of improper company and associates 
friends to their new Book and Job Printing Office, The health and morals are carefully attended to; and to pre- 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- vent any breaches of discipline. &c. the students will never be 
riety of NEW materials presses, ete left without the supervision of one of the principals. en 
Y ak t Gis, Se Sy , 
* ; wT “TIRE The Boarding department is under the articular care of the 
BOOKS, HANDBILLS, ATALOGUES, 


parents of the subscribers. 
PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, A full course of study embraces all the elementary and nearly 
CARDS, STORE BILLS. BLANKS, &c.&c. | all the higher de ‘partinenis of Science 


To render the natural 
. sciences more pleasing and instruciive, familiar illustrations will 

Exec uted with despatch, and in a style which, for neatness 

and clearness of impression, will compare with the work of 


be given by diagra:.s and experiments 
: The charge of Tuition in English will be $35 per quarter 
any other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe payable in advance) including boarding. washing and mending, 
will in all cases render satisfaction. ap iA. : library, lights, fue:, &e.; and forthe Languages, each $5 per qr. 
JOSIATL CHAPMAN, additional. Address all letters to “Clermont Academy, near 
JONATHAN T. JONES. 7 


5 3 . | Frankford, Pa.” 
Corner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the ‘‘ Black Bear. SAMUEL Y. BUCKMAN, 2 
ISAAC DIXON. EDWIN D. BLCKMAN, 4 
cad AND WATCH MAK<R. No. 150 Soath Street, REFERENCES. 
4 dvors below Fourth, Philadelphia In Philadelphia-—Ezra on Johu HW. Cavender, Samuel 
6m 8-6mos Badger, Joseph Walms'ey, T. Ellwood Chapman, Wm. C. Muar- 
te . — | phy, Marmaduke Watson. 
SEWEL’S HISTORY, in Germantown—Thomas F Betton, M. D., P. R. Freas, editor 
84 THE RISE, INCREASE AND PROGR“SS OF | of Germantown Telegraph. | . 
THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE CALLED QUA. In Wilmington, De!.—William Warner. . 
KERS.—The above valuable and standard work is now IN In Salem, N. J.—Minor Harvey. Aaron B. Ivins. 
PRESS and will be published about the firs: of Seventh-month| Joshua Buckman, Jonathan Paxson, Bucks co. Robert im 
next, in Two Octavo Volumes of over four hundred pages each, } ™@?, Joshua Fell, Philadeiphia co Pa. 3m 
Prospectuses containing further particulars and Specimen melon 
Sheets of the work, may be seen by applying to T. E. Chap- 
man, the Agent in Philadelphia or to the undersigned, the 
publishers in New York. 
Those persons, who may be desirous of adding this to} 
their collection of Friends’ Books, are requested to Tn | 


Principals. 


DRUGS AND CHE MIC ALS. 
NDELLIBLE INK, for marking on linen, both with and 


without mordant—warranted. 

WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing 
old plaied ware and producing by a single applic ation aplate 
lof pure silver, on brass or german-silver candlesticks, door- 
knobs, castors, &e. 

SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTH WASH, an excellent ar- 
ticle for cleansing and preserving the teeth and gums. 

IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS for making light batter in 
a few minutes. pnt up with full directions for use. 

CARBONATED SODAIC Pt \WDERS, which furnish an 
| agreeable and refreshing summer drink. 

Also, SUPERIOR Nl NER AL WATER on dranght, or put 


upin bottles for family use. For sale,together with a large as- 


early application to either of the above, as the edition is limi- 
ted—and it is probable that a period of many years will 
elapse, before there will be a demand suflicient, to warrant 
the printing of another. BAKER & CRANE, 
Publishers, | Pearl st., N. Y. 
Fifth-month 20th, 1844, 
NEW STOCK OF DRY GOODS. 

HE Subscriber takes this method to inform his friends that he 

has taken the Store, No. 61 North Second Street, below 
Arch St., and has now on hand and is constantly receiving direct , nol . oe 
from the New York market, a full supply of FANCY and STA- | sortment ol Drugs, Me di leines, > nglish and k rench I erfume- 
PLE DRY GOODS, which he is satisfied will be found at as low | TY> Fancy and Shaving Soaps, &c. &c., at Edward Parrish s 
prices at the above NO. as at any other Store in the city, Par- Famiiv Medicine and Pres: rip’ ion Store, N. W. corner Ninth 


and Chesnut streets, Philade!phia. 4m13 


ticular attention paid to goods suitable for Friends’ wear, 
5m! M. BUZBY. | 3 i a ; ARF 
—-- — UaT PUDLI -——- |SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
IE MEM IR - a " SUED : PRS aS ELLWOO! CHAPMAN, No. 74 North Fourth strect, 
HE 1M ¢ RS OF THE LIFE AND GOSPEL « keens constantly for sale a verv extensive assortment of 
. LAB RS OF SAMUEL FOTHERGILE, WITH Books and Stationery, &e . to which he invites the attention of 
SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE, | ¢, hoo! Teachers, Library Committees, and otbers. 
&c., By George Crosfield. First American from the Ene- ? 
lish edition—in one Octavo Volume of over five hundred | 
pages. Price in neat muslin binding, 2, sheep, (Library | 
style,) $2 25. For sale by B LAER & Cl LAN KE, among them will be jiound Martha Smith’s Letters, just publish- 
1d Pearl street. N. ¥. ed, Hicks’ Discourses, Kersey’s Treatise, Friends’ Miscellany 
4 Agents forthe sale of John and Isaac Comly’s publi- |The Remembrancer, Guide to True Peace Friends’ Discipline, 
cations. Dr. Parrish’s Letter, &c. &c. 3mo30 


REPOSITORY OF FRIENDS’ BOOKS. AN APPRENTICE WANTED 
- E. CHAPMAY desires to rm “ociety of Friends i learn the Honseand Sign Painting business. One from 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATIONS 


He also keeps on hand a general assortment of Friends’ Books: 


x * 
” 


Ww that he has on hand a general assortment of F'R1eNps’ the country would be prelerred. Ay pply at 17 Spruce 
: ‘ g Store. 74 norsh Fonrt , . , 

ORKS, at hi mt re, 74 north I 7 : st. below Second. W M. MU R P HY. 
Just I MOLIS MOAN Narra ive of a Visit to the W est Indies. | 


N ARRA’ riv ES , Ke. OF ANN BYRD. 
UST PUBLISHED, arn 


by George Truman. John Jackson Thomas B_ Long- 
a S 


streth—Narratives, Pious Meditations. &c. of Ann Byrd, la‘e | 
of New York. dee’d—Letiers of I wth—Emblem of | 





ample accommodations, rei der itoue of the most desirabie situ- 


Frankford is the nearest village,and being one and a half 
miles distant from us, renders the students entirely free from the 


1 tor sale at No. 74 North Fourth “t. | 







WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 





BOARDING SCHOOL 

,OR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, near Monarestown, Burling 
\4 ton,County, N. J The situation is retired, healthy and 

pleasant, the water is pure and suft; the farm contains unpwaris 
jot Stacres, withan abundance of fine fruit. {hose pupil- who 
have a taste for agriculture or horticulture will be aided in the 
exercise of these healthy and deligtnful pursuits in the intervais 
| of theit studies, when parents desire it, 

Th e course of study includes all the “elementary, as wel! as 
the higher de ‘partinents ofa [iberal and practical English 
educanon; Natural Philosophy, Chemstry, Physiwlogy, Bota- 
ny and other departments of Natural History, wilt receive spe- 
cial attention, and be fully illustrated by excellent apparatas and 
specimens A large and well selected Library wili be open to 
the use of the students, 

In all the studies, particular care will be exercised to give 
thema_ practical direction, and to cultivate such a taste for 
useful knowledge as will be calculated to enlarge the under- 
siandings of our pupils, and increase their usefulness and 
happiness in life. ° 

All the pupils will live in the family as our own children ; 
their morals and deportment will receive the most caretul at- 
tention. ‘Lhe; mumber will be limited, and the whole atten- 
tion of the Subscribers will be devoted to the improvement 
of those who may be entrusted to our care. 

The Summer ‘erm willeommence on the third Second 
day in the Fitth month, snd continue till the last Seventh day 
in the Ninth month. ‘The Winter Term will commence on 
the first Second day in the 11th month, and continue till the 
last Seventh daygin the Fourth month. Students may enter 
itany time, and without restriction as to age. 

The charge for ‘Tuition, Boarding and Washing will be— 
$37 50 a quarter of twelye weeks, payable i in alvaiee. No 
extra charges. SAMUEL S. GRISCOM, Principal. 

ROWLAND JOHNSON, Assistant. 
REFERENCES. 

In Philadelphia—Joseph Warner, Richard Price. George 
Griseom, and John D. Griscom, M. D. No. 169 Vine stree. ; 
¥ m. M. Muzzey, Wm. Dorsey, No. 132, North 2d si, John 

. Ellison, No.40 Arch st., Lippincott & Parry. 

Ke nsington—Jonathan Wainwright. 

Germantown. Pa.—Joshua R. Johnson. 

In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippincott. Chalkley 
Gillingham. 

‘* Evesham, J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griscom. 

Springfield, N. J —Samuel Ellis. 
‘« Salem, N. J.—George M. Ward. 
shige Pa.—Isaac Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. 
George L. Gillingham. 

‘© Wilmington, Del.—EliHilles. 

‘* Quakertown, Bucks co. Pa.—Samuel J. Levick. 

N. B. Stages leave Camden, every day for Moorstown, 
and will bring passengers to the school—those who preter it 
may easily procure conveyances at the livery stables, in Cam- 
den. 

Packages and letters, left at C. Champion’s Arch St. Fer- 
ry, will be forwarded to the school every day. Pe 
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W IL, L L AM D. PARRISH’S 

WwW JESALE AND RETAIL Paper and Rag Warehouse, 

No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market, 
Philadelphia. 

COUNTRY MERCHANTS and TEACHERS supplied with 

a general assortment of Writing, Printing and W rapping Pa- 

: wall and curtain papers, bonnet boards, &c. Also, the 

Standard School Books, Blank Books. Ink, Ink Powder, 


pere 


»| Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Stationery in general, all of 


| which are offered at the lowest wholesale prices. 
Xr Country rags bought for cash, or in exchange forjgocds 
at cash prices. 4m20-ly 
| 
| 





CLOTH STORE 
J ACKSON, CLAPP & Co. N. W. corner of Market and Second 

|e) sireets have ju:t received a handsome assortment of Spring 

| Goods, comprising 1n part 

black olive and brown Cloths, 

English wool black, blue, invistble green and olive do. 








oi le y Os i 8 hits : relic} svercises P 
Nature, compiled by the *‘Association for the improvement of | ‘ Narratives, oe Meditations and Religious Exercises of | y,erjean do do do do. 
Juvenile Books,’’ &e Ann Kyrd, price ¢ cents ; | Freneh, West of England and American black, blue and faney 
rere ei : a 4m6 T. k. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth street. | Cassimeres 
WALL AND CURTAIN PAPERS ST — enteenereengcs — | English and French black satin Vestings. 
yy . nee a ‘ ‘ ' } ’ Bi IOKS Do do bls ack silk do 
() a great variety of patterns, tor sale Fam or retall, | Casl 1 f ik 1 
} : \T . | , . . my ’ as spre and fancy si 
WM. BD. PARRISH, JUBLISHED BY JOHN COMLY, and for wle by T. EF. vy, mere noe n ’ ” iM ‘le ‘ 
r 1 } ‘ ~ . > ¢ >, gt ° Witing al sviarse 
No. 4 north Fifth st. 2 doors above Marke Chapman, 74 North Fourth street, Philadelp’ a; by Baker | R, Fat Ni ‘Hite q ; ‘S nes arsellles = 
& Crane, }58 Pearl street, New York; E. M. Full ,8 East Bal- | oie ~ rs ute casnmersite ” 
Dp ‘gerne of’ , Pt ussi res. 
PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, | timore street, Baltimore | Black AT \ iv i 
—LOVS ' : : » s . | Biack suk Velvets 
be IR BOYS, is located in Bast Brad . two miles southwest | Job Scott’s Journal and Works, in two vols. 8vo. 3 00 | Silk and worsted Serges, 
r "eo Chester. Chesier Count , | oe ”* Nieeallany wytair or rigint ‘S828 s at. ot 
0! West Chester, ( esiet | | Friends’ Miscellany. cé jtaining origi al Es ays, Journals, Let | Piain white and colore: ! fancy Linen Drills. 
Phe course of instruction embraces Orthography, Reading,| ters, Memoria!s, Historical and Biographical accounts of Ameri- | Plain and fancy Gambroons 
( ng, Grammar, Geography vy t if Cllohbes: atrnnal | c re . - 19 vols i) | ra . 
W ne - Nach es i cag bli ” ; bes ; Natural can Friends, &c. 12 vol: 10 50 Brown Hollands, Silecias, &c. 
Philosophy, Botany, Chewistry, Arit «, Algebra, Geometry, | Hugh Judge’s Journal, 1 00} 
Mensuration, Surveying, illustrated e; Spherics. De- | John Woolman’s Journal and Works. enlarged edition, 874 | ALSO, 
scriptive and Practical Astr ion l s | being furnished | Janney’s Conversations on Religious Subjects, third editien, en- | Mixed and Drab Broad-cloths, suitable for Friends’ wear. 
with appropriate apparatus, t iene ot Natur Philosophy larged, 18mo. obs 374 | Rat ine tsand Damasks, fur Coach "Trimmings. 
and \stro iwmy are familiarly ex ied, by lectures and experi | Philudelphia Memoria!s of decersed Friends, 10} M itha general assortment of Tailors’ Primmines, which we 
mentat i fer Hione ; : | Joshus Evans's Journal, 12mno, 694 | offer for sale at reduced prices by the piece or at retail. 
Lerms :—For Boarding, Washin d Tnition,ineluding Read- | Narratives, Diaries, and Essays of James Hamton, late of Bucks | 
ing Books and Stationary, thirty-five d s in advance, per| county, Pa. ; 31 
quarter of twelve weeks ; oth s furnished at the usual | Journal of Rufus Hall, late of Galway, N.Y. 50 | THE 
prices, The punils have access to we selected Library Each Ann Rvrd’e Narratives and Reflections, 3] | ' . 
scholar must furnish his own was! sina iowels; be must | Journal of [Isaac Martin, late of Rahway, N. Jersey, 374 ere 0S’ in kl a tli , 
ilso have his clothes marked with the re wame, and bring a | --- = Sricu ~ \ Cth nD ‘ inte iqe1cer, 
‘aT ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ ry, —_ 
leather trunk. SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK, ‘ ioe * 
There will be a vacation of three weeks the Spring ; al ory 8 published every Scventh-da 
two weeks int! Fal 4 } SS ; af nae | ARNHILL'S very superior Indelible Ink, used without a v Vs 
ae ah t’l os i ( ( it ices ¢ if ot : arran ; ty ‘ } am ete ate 2S. 8s , . . 
second day in the Sih month, and Winter term the second 2d day preparation, warranted to produce a beau ful lack in a| At No. 3 South Pifth Street, corner of Merchant St. 
in the J Ith month ’ | few minutes, that will not wash out. Also, CONGRESS INK, 
eu } i hlac > . - Pp 2 on > r ‘ r 7 
Application tor admission to the School, can be made by letter blac k, blue, or “ d. Ink Powde r, &c. &e. BY CHAPMAN AND JON 
orotherwise, to BENJ \MI ¥ PRICE, jr., Principal Sold wholesale and retail, by , : 
_ Post-o fic e address, West ¢ hester, Pa {m13 W M. D. PARRISH, 


4 north Fifth Street, 2 doors above Market. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life, prepared 


4m20-ly 





FRIE NDS’ BOOKS, 


[= .T Pl UBLISHED, Viemoirs of the Life of Samue! Foth- 
ergil Visit to the West India Islands, by G. lruman, | 


John Ja ‘son and h s. B. Lougstreth. Also, an Original ' by a few of her particular friends. Price 374 cents, 
History of all the Rel gious Denominations at | resent eXist- | Also, just received. A Sermiun, by Lucretia Mott, delivered at 
ing in the United States. For sale by WM . PARRISH, | Washington City. Price 8 cents. 3m30 


Vo. dnorth Pith se. 2 sais above Marker. .T. E. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St. 





TERMS.—$ 2 per annum—2.50 if not paid within six mos.— 
3.00 if not paid within 1 year. Notice to discontinue a subserip- 
tion must be given at least one month before the close of the 
year, 

Advertisements will be inserted at Fifty Cents a square for the 
first, and ‘l'wenty-five Cents for each additional! insertion. 
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